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«We trust in the living God who is the Saviour of all men,”—PAavr. 5 
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FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRTT. 


A SERMON, 
" BY REV. L. $S. EVERETT, 


That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
wx ye also may have fellowship with us./—l1st Jonas, 
i. 8. 


R£x1610X, considered as a system of morals found- 
ed'upon the grace of God, and sanctioned by the 
precepts and examples of Christ, never appears to 
better advantage" than when it is brought home to 
the bosoms, business, and feelings of mankind. 
Divest it of the unseemly appendages with which 
ignorance: has attempted” to adorn it; and of the 
terrors with which it has been clothed by the poli- 
cy of the world; bring it within the precincts of 
human comprehension ; and let it be seen in its 
own native purity and loveliness, and it will at- 
tract the attention, excite the admiration, and 8e- 
cure th respect of mankind. 

Christianity, it is true, reveals to the believin 
heart an immortal state ; but it has less to do with 
another world,” than | with .the concerns of this. 
People are” apt to think 'otherwise, 'They too 
often neglect the duties, and deny themselves the 
real enjoyments of time, for the sake of blessings 
in eternity, which, doubtless, infinitely transcend 
our merits, and are entirely beyond our reach, 
Thoughts and speculations concerning the life to 
come, are 'not to be. snppressed—they -serve to 
show'that we bear the image of the immortal Di- 
vinity-; that this. is not our abiding place; that we 
are not destined toremain here forever—in a word, 
that we shall, ere long, be divested of the incum- 
brances'of our earthly constitution, and go to the 
house of our Father in Heaven. | For the love of 
im lity is interwoven with the constitutional 
pe ties of the human mind—the hope of it, 


is the aliment of the soul—and hence, to deprive | fil 


mankind of their” anticipations of future good 

would be doing them an essential injury. 
But it 8hould be our chief concern, to have. our 
hopes of life, immortality, and hapj on 80 per- 
ad and good 


bl 


manently 'establighed' upon the 'brot 
a sense of 8ecutity in the 


foundation, Mouton 
embrace of. infinite benevolenese, 'we 'may have 
'to'devote to the duties, and other concerns 


q- 


of this present world. For he whose whole life is 
taken up in efforts to make his calling and elec- 
tion s8ure, can haye no time to devote to the earth- 
ly interests of his fellow-creatures.” And any re- 
gion which either requires or justifies a neglect 
of present duties, is decidedly injurious. Deg 
here is this difference between a good. anda 
bad religion. The former yields permanent hopes 
of future' immortality, sustains us under all 'our 
trials with as8urances of the friendship of Heaven, 
and enjoins those duties upon us, which- when 
' performed, contribute to the general good—point- 
ing out occasions, and furnishing us with induce- 
ments to deal justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
before' God. The latter cherishes the desire of 
8alvation, but causes every heart to doubt thecer- 
tainty of obtaining it—thus rendering itthe ehief 
business of life to 8ecure the blessing, andlea 
but little time and few inducements to attend 
the common daties of rational beings. © © 
It 8hould be, without doubt, one great object 
with us all, to prepare for death—for death, I 8ay 
—not for a state of future existence ; not to 8eeu: 
the favor of God, nor any blessings which's par 
tial being might be induced to bestow upon hi 
favorites. But, the grand 8ecret of preparing for 
& peaceful and happy death, is, to live virtuously 
putting our confidence, unreservedly, in that be- 
nevolent and merciful Creator who can, and wil 
ever delight to bless us. And hence, it becomes 
a matter of peculiar interest with all who are 
seeking after happiness, to know what God: re- 
quires of us in this world, under the influence” of 
present circumstances, and to become practically 
and experimentally acquainted with the tangible 
parts of religion. | = 
The text naturally leads to- 8ome reflections 
upon the 8ober realities of life, and upon the 80l- 
emn and deeply wa”, concerns of that 


ing time when we shall 
sha]l 8ooner or later experience. Sp 
Our pregent subject may be considered wider 
two heads—first, the practical realities of religion 
8econd, the reasons which shonld induc 
declare both the results of ouranq! 
lessons of our experience, 7D 
' Among the divine realities of pure and un 
ed religion, is that which in the conte 
nominated * the word of life” _ *That. w 
fyor the beginning, which we have he! 
we have 8een with our eyes, which we ha 
upon, and our hands have handle: 
life—that which we have seen and 
4. oy why 
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| tance that we should understand what is here 
-called © the word of life,” | 

The word of life is 8synonymous with *the truth 
as it is in Jesus.' Christ, by way of distinction, is 
called the word. He also; denominated himselt 
the way, the truth, and the life. He was the way, 
because there is no other name given under 
Heaven among men, through which we must be 
saved—he is properly called the truth, because 
—_ him the gracious designs of God were 
manifested to the world—and, acting under the 
directions of infinite Wisdom, as the messenger 
of the new and everlasting covenant, his com- 
mands and instructions are to be regarded as 
those of the God who sent him into the world. 
Hence, the truth as it is in Jesus, is, emphatical- 
ly, the word of life and salvation. 

This word, as thus revealed, existed before the 
world was; and it constitutes the basis of the 
whole 'moral 8ystem of Christianity. The fact 
that it is, in its nature, eternal and immutable, 
stands related to each principle of the gospel, and 
demonstrates the truth of a doctrine which 1 am 
anxious to impress upon the minds of my hearers. 

Had the Almighty any definite object in view, 
when he created man? Was it his intention to 
render his offspring ultimately happy? Did he 
make them subject to vanity? If 80, for what 
purpose were they thus subjected? Do you say 
it was that he might have an excuse for rendering 
them eternally miserable 2 Or did he constitute 
them creatures subject to manity, that he might 
exert his redeeming grace in effecting their de- 
liverance? These are questions of great impor- 
tance; and let it be remembered, that, whatever 
8hall be our answer, it involves the consideration 
that his objects and designs were the same in the 
beginning that they now are, and will ever remain 
the same. 

If, then, his intentions were originally beneyo- 
lent, they will forever remain benevolent ; and 
(the gates of hell? cannot prevail. against them. 
They were in the beginning either good or bad— 
either kind or cruel—either merciful or unmerci- 
ful; they reinain 80 to this hour—they will remain 
the game until the heavens shall be rolled togeth- 
er as & 8croll, and time shall, be merged in eter- 


nity... 

What, then, is the truth in relation to the pur- 
pose of God? _ If we would know what our pros- 
pects are, we have only to consult the testimony 
of those who saw and heard the truth demonstra- 
ted by one who cannot lie. They inform us that 
the Almighty purposed in himself to gather to- 

Fr in one, all things in Christ—that it is his 
will that all should be saved, and come unto the 
knowledge - of the truth—that his purpose 8hall 
8tand, and he will do all his pleasure—that the 
word which went forth out of his mouth in righ- 
teouanes hal. not return unto him void, butshall 
— \plish the thing whereunto be sent it. That 
ord—the word of life and galvation was gent 
nto the world, and unto. the :children of men. 
That word was Christ—and in him there was life 

life is the light of men ; and. he was. or- 
| to be for salvation to the ends of the egrth, 
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+ And here it may be further observed, that, from 


the the purpose of God was thus kind 


benevolent, we may sfely reckon it among 
als of religion, that the determin 


tion to blees/his offspring, by granting them eter- 


the rational enjo 


nal life, originated in the goodness of his own 
nature, He required nothing—no importunity— 
no prayers—no sacrifices—to'propitiate his jus- 
tice, or to render him kind. He was eternally 
inclined to 8ecure the ultimate happiness of his 
children, Good will, in ten thousand copious and 
refreshing streams, issaed forth from the Fountain 
of impartial Joyve—from Saving Goodness—from 
Infinite Mercy—from Omnipotent Benevolence, 
before man understood his own wants, or could 
ask to have them 8upplied. 'The mission of Christ, 
therefore, was not performed for the purpose of 
rendering God propitions; but it was a commen- 
dation of the love of God to man. He 80 loved the 
world, that he sent his Son to blees us. 'The 
coming of Christ, his labors, sufferings, and death, 
were 80 many proofs of Heaven's loying-kindness, 
and not the cause of his good will. He loved us 
from the beginning; and in that divine principle 
originated his purpose to redeem, 8ave, and 1m- 
mortalize our race. 

Again :. The promises of God may be reckoned 
among the divine realities of religion. And these 
have always 8poken the same, language. . They 
were given in the infancy of time, and neither the 
law, which was four hundred and thirty years 
afterwards proclaimed upon Sinai, nor any thing 
else, can make them of none effect. They are 
* yea and amen * in Christ, and unbelief can never 
render them void. 

Need I s8ay that God hath promised us eternal 
life ? that he hath, with an oath, declared that. in 
the 8eed of Abraham all the nations, kindreds and 
families of the earth shall be blegsed ? He hath 
given us exceeding great, and precious promises ; 
* Wherein God, willing . more abundantly to show 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his 
counsel, confirmed it by an oath ; that by two im- 
mutzble things, in which it was impossible. for 
God to lie, we might have a strong consolation,? 

The goopel, too, which is a full expression of 
the good will of God, originated in the 8ame eter- 
nal love of the Father. Nor should we forget 
that the Jaw is but a transcript-of the divine char- 
acter, and contains, in itself, the epirit of the pur- 
poses, and promises of God, And 80 of all other 
manifestations of God's grace—his will, respect- 
ing our duty and our destiny—all these things are 
but the streams which is8ve forth from the =_ 
on of living waters, and make glad the City of 

od, 

And the fact which I would more. particularly 
insist upon, and which lies at the foundation 'of 
Christian morality, is this—viz. that all those pur- 
poses and promises of God—together with that 
eternal life which is the gift of his love—which 
authorize and Juſtify the On of future blessed- 
ness, are fixed, and cannot be altered—that they 
exist independently, and beyond the reach of con- 
tingencies, on Wt page This being the 
case, our minds enjoy the .peace-gi Convic- 
tion, that we have a Father and ho Heav- 
en, -who. hath provided for us every good thing 
that a reasonable 80ul- can desire. And whoever 
comes to this conclusion, 8ees, at once, that he has 
ample time to attend to the-duties, and partake of 
] 2njoyments of the present life—he 
discovers. that the Almighty does not require us 
to: worship him * with our. s. as though he 


needed any thing ;* but that, since he has revealed 
designed and-calculated to 


those which are 
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89t our hearts at rest, and allay all fears respect- 
ing the future, it becomes the first and most, im- 
portant duty of each one, after 8upplying his own 
wants, to-employ his mind in devising the means, 
and his hands in executing the measures best cal- 
culated to promote the happiness of mankind on 
earth. And, having placed before us the holy 
persuasives to activity.and usefulness, he fixes his 
mild, but heart-penetrating eye upon us, that. he 
may 8ee the efficacy of that grace which bringeth 
8alvation, and find occasions to render us blessed 
in keeping his commandments, and walking blame- 
lessly in his 8tatutes,. 

We are now, I trust, prepared to'consider with 
pleasure, and to 8ome advantage,.that part of reli- 
gion which comes under the general denomina- 
tion of duty. And, in the 'first place, it will be 
perceived. that the Christian religion 1s a religion 
of love and gratitude. A love of God, produced 
and kept alive by a sense of his re ard for us, 1s 
the great leading principle in the Christian sys- 
tem. *We love him, because he first loved us. 
We zee the displays of his mercy and grace in 
his purposes—in his promises—in his plan of sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ; we look upon the evi- 
dences of his goodness—we handle them with our 
hands; we taste the healthful waters of eterna] 
life ; we hear the good tidings of great joy ; and, 
knowing that these blessings proceed from * the 
Father of lights, with whom there 1s neither vari- 
ableness nor. shadow of turning, we reverence 
his holy nameg and adore: the Giver of life and 
8alvation. 

What next? Gratitude is the natural conse- 
quence. of a due gense of the goodness of our 
heavenly Father. When we 8ee his character in 
its  amiabloness—his moral perfections in their 
loveliness—his designs in the: greatness of their 
Boey —om_n we are brought to realize that he 

as done more for us than we could ask or think, 
we cannot avoid feeling the weight of our obliga- 
tions—we -can do ho less than make an effort to 
requite his love with the outpourings of our grati- 
tuge. | 

But we go further: * If ye love me,” said Christ, 
fye will keep my. commandments. And this 
opens to our view the whole field of moral duty, 
and we are invited, by a voice of mercy, to con- 
template themes of the deepest interest. Are we 
desirous of knowing how we 8hould feel, and how 
we 8hould conduct towards our fellow-beings ? 
we have but to turh our. thoughts to the great 
Fountain of benevolence, and -as8k, What hath 
God done for us ?. And if we find that he hath 
loved us from the beginning, we shall feel bound, 
by the-tenure of onr hopes, to cherish a kind re- 
gard for all' our fellow-men., If the love of God 
be without dissimulation,* what manner of persons 
ought we to-be 2? If all are the objects of divine 
regard, with what tenderness, compassion, and 
fraternal charity, ought we to regard them. 
Knowing that those duties that are enjoined upon 
us by the gospel are good, and profitable unto. 
men, it will be the study and delight of those who 
aim at promoting their own happiness, to do the 
will of God in making others happy. 

It _ hardly. need be said that these s8tatements 
accord with the experience of Christians—with 
the feelings, desires, and honest convictions of all 
who have tasted and seen that the Lord is good, 


Every well-instructed disciple of Christ knows, 


by experience, that these are among the 8ubstan- 
tial realities of the religion of the gospel. Could 
Christians be: prevailed upon to lay aside their 
prejudices, preposses8ions, and sectarian feelings, 
long enough to examine these things with 8incer- 
ity and attention proportionate to their importance, 
they would 800n find a foundation eufficiently 
broad and permanent to 8ustain the whole moral 
edifice, and ground on which all might unite— 
and where all might stand firmly and securely, in 
the light of divine truth, and live in the enjoyment 
of an antepast of Heaven itself. 

Second: I hasten to 8ay a few words upon the 
reasons which should induce us to declare, both 
the results of our inquiries, and the lessons of our 
experience, | 

As it was with the early disciples of Christ, 80 
will it be with all who are born into & knowledge 
of the truth. They were anxious to make known 
the blessed realities of the gospel, because they 
had experienced much joy and happiness in -con- 
Sequence of having been made acquainted with 
those realities. They had 8een the good effects 
of the faith which was once delivered unto /the 
saints—they had felt its renewing and sanctiſying 
power—they had heard the words of life, from the 
lips of him who * spake as never man 8spake'—the 
accents of mercy had thrilled their once cold: and 
inanimate hearts—and every - benevolent. feeling 
prompted and impelled them to declare the things 
which they had seen and heard, that others might 
axjoy, $6 8ame happiness—that their joy might 

e full. 

Precisely the 8ame inducement will operate 
upon the hearts and feelings of enlightened and 
liberal Christians, in this and all 8ucceeding ages 
of the world. Knowing the value of pure 'and 
undefiled religion, and having the love of God 
shed abroad in their hearts, they cannot but speak 
the things which they have 8een, heard, and felt. 
Such do not stop to calculate probabilities—to as- 
certain what the world will think or 8ay about it 
—but, influenced by a sense of duty, they speak, 
that heaven and earth may hear! | 

Would to God that there were more of this 
Spirit among those who profess to be liberal 
Christians—that a due regard for the happiness of 
mankind, might take the place of that miserable 
policy which s8ometimes leads to an abandonment 
of that cause for the furtherance of which our Sa- 


vior shed his precious blood, by thoge who-avow 


no higher motive than that of being 
respectable by the unreflecting multitui 
Again: 'The early Christians were 
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enjoy the friendship and fellowship of thoge wh ; 


* declare we unto you, that ye- 
fellowship with us.” 'They 1 
fellow-beings rallying around the standard of the 

eat Captain of their salvation. 'The: 


: 


there was but one way of ridding the 
spirit of hatred—that was, by - ( 
tial systems of the day, an 


their 8tead. ON 
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equally desirous of enjoyin 
Chilatane and the frie 


ng the fellowship © 
z dahip of all the world 
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It is preumed that, believers in the ultimate - 
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regpect to the former, we can 86e but two ways of 
obtaining it, Christians will fellowship us, if we 
will 8uppress the honest convictions of our minds. 
Yes—we can be called - Christians, and treated as 
sach, if we will become hypocrites; or, like Peter 
of old, deny our Lord and Master, Butif we will 
not do thus, there remains -but this alternative— 
we must wait with patience until, by a knowledge 
of our'sentiments, the people shall become suffi- 
' ciently enlightened to be liberal, and sufficiently 
honest to deserve our confidence. 

No—we can gain nothing by a relinquishment 
of the rights aud prerogatives of the Lord's free 
men. However desirable the fellowship of other 
denominations may be, it would cost us by far too 
much if obtained by any sacrifice of honest prin- 
ciple. And with this view of the case, we can 
only wait the moving'of the great waters, and ex- 
ercise the virtue of patience, until the change shall 
be wrought out by the effectual working of the 
mighty spirit of unadulterated truth. 

es—we would have happiness, and peace, and 
good will abound, and every where prevail. We 
would have the middle walls of partition broken 
down. We: would have all Christians united. 
We would 8ee a radical change wrought in the 
feelings of mankind. But how shall this improve- 
ment be effected? Our answer is, by speaking 
the things which we have belieyed and expert- 
enced. | Before the conduct and feelings of man- 
kind can be as becometh the gospel of Christ, the 
opinions of the great body of the people must be 
changed concerning the character and designs of 
God. And'when it is generally understood that 
God is'the Father and Friend of all, mankind will 
be likely-to' treat each other respectfully and 
kindly. 

Suffice 1t to'say, in conclusion, that we have 
many and great inducements to be faithful in 
maintaining those principles which are dear to 
our hearts. Hitherto God hath blessed and pros- 
pered us. Bigotry and intolerance are giving 
way before the op, hon of the mild and equaliz- 
ing principles of the gospel. Those principles 
will yet prevail universally, We have anearnest 
of this, in what our eyes have seen, and our hearts 
have'felt. 

But leaving events with God, let it be our con- 
stant endeavor to bring ourselves under the influ- 
ence of gospel truth, and to persuade others, both 
by precept and example, to taste and 8ee that the 
Lord is good. Amen. 
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1d appealed to. To promote a fearless 


ployed, 
range of mind, and a frank manliness of speech 
was one of. the objects of the gospel, as it is, to 


human character, one. of the surest, 8afeguards of 
Nh he 3 means-of excellence. To cherigh them 
to provide fo | 


r& larger deyelopement of the men- 


tal and moral faculties of our nature, than can in 
any other way be attained, But what can be more 
discouraged than these are by modern Teligion- 
ists? Why, if avowed difference from the ayowed 
notions of the rest bring only the penalty of ex- 
clusion from a voluntary 8ociety, professedly 
Christian, it is pernicious enough. And this 18 
the lightest form of the prohibition which 18 is8ued 
by every petty aspirant for 8ectarian domination. 
Hewn in our country there is scarcely-8uch a 
thing as individuality of _— jt vr People 
think in parties. Bodies of men have creeds of 
their own formation ; but members no more than 
if they were literally members, their ogly office 
mechanically to-obey the dictates of a ru ng in- 
tellect and will. If they dare to think for them- 
8elves, they are cut off, and cast off, to find gome 
other frame into which they may be- fitted, and 
where they may be made alike 8ubservient. 'Tell 
where a man worships, and you also tell what he 
would answer to this or that question of doctrine, 
and even how he will interpret this or that text of 
Scripture. It is as if minds were cast in a mould, 
and faith furnished wholesale, of the same 'size 
and pattern, like uniforms or liveries. Ts this a 
state of things for intellect to grow in, or can 8ouls 
be ripened under these conflicting, chilling, and 
blighting influences? Let Trinitarianism, Unita- 
rianism, or any other 18m, be true or false; but let 
every Christian, without let or hinderance, be free, 
be stimulated, to exercise his mind; andto declare 
his mind, on those or any other tenets which are 
in the word of God, or which claim to be there. 
It is for his own benefit, it is for the benefit of the 
world, that he should, *© Let every man' be fully 
persuaded in'his own mind.” That is the gospel 
law of uniformity—the i uniformity which 'is 
absolutely imperative. Did it but prevail, how 
speedily and gloriously would truth emerge from 
amid the multitudinons clouds of error, scatterin 
them hither and thither, and irradiating the worl 
they had 80 long obscured and terrified! Nor 
would even this grand result be the grandest re- 
8ult that would follow. 'That would be. the ad- 
vancement of the human mind ; the maturing of 
individual intellect and character. Babes in Christ 
would grow up into strong men, instead of dwin- 
dling in everlasting infancy, bound in everlastin 
leading-strings. Here, then, is # ground of zeal, 
for the Christian philanthropist, and the Christian 
philosopher, which assumes the truth of no partic- 
ular faith, the importance of no particular doc- 
trine, the merits of no particular 8ociety, but 
which simply aims at restoring to disinherited 
children their alienated mental rights, and practi- 
cally emancipating them with the liberty where- 
with Christ, in the spirit of his gospel, has made 
them free.” And he, who shall e this, must 
be regarded by every philanthropist as an enemy 
to his race, and as undeserving the name of Chris- 
tian. | 8. M. 
Haverhill, Mass., March, 1834. 
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SPRING: 


No.8eason of the year is 80sweetand delightful as 

ring. © There is a joyful-elasticity about 1t which 
cheers and inyigorates the mind. If the body, when 
it first makes its visit, is too sensitive to its lively 
touches and droops a moment under its influence, 
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it is but to prepare itself to meet the glowing 
gummer; which treads upon its fairy footsteps with 
renewed powers and livelier sensations. There 
are but a few who do not feel, amidst all the luxu- 
rious tresses with which spring wreathes her 
bright, fair brows, an unusual pressure. arising 
from the 8udden unbracing of the constitution, 
which undergoes nearly as great a change as the 
vegetable kingdom itself, But the s8ystem 800n 
regains its natural tone, 'and rises up out of its 
feebleness, to drink in the nectar of the gentle 
zephyrs, loaded with ambrosial 8weets. 

The return of spring awakens uniyersal nature 
from her dreary sleep, and animates and gives a 
voice to all her works. It is a fresh cause of gra- 
titude, and 8hould elevate the sonl, and draw out 
the affections to that great and good Being, who 
conducts the geasons in their rounds, Yes, to 
Him we'should be lifted up, whose bountiful hands 
have covered the earth with its green carpet, and 
fringed it with a rich drapery, and enriched it with 
necessary food for man and beast. The earth is 
one of his places, spread out and fashioned by the 
great, Architect himself, to display his power aud 
8how his mercy. He has loaded every department 
of it with his richest gifts; and above all, he has 
gpread over it the broad banner of his love and 
beneficence. 

- * But 800n the beautiful enamelling will: pass 
away, and s8pring begin to droop, her tresses with- 
er, and her eyes grow dim. Dreary winter will 
then rush upon. her like an armed warrior clothed 
in icicles, attended by his desolating train, and 
with rude and rough hands despoil her of her jew- 
elled robes, and quite deface even the semblance 
of her charms. But even here there are 8ome 
tokens left of kindness and signs of hope. 'The 
great Disposer of all events prepares us for the 
wintry.howl, and chilly blast, and 8snowy vest. A 
thousand 8weets remain, and the change only ren- 
ders the coming s8pring again more welcome. 

© But have we not a moral here? Willnot man 
himself be changed ? O yes, the springtide of his 
days will roll away to the ocean's grave, and 
death, like a cruel ruffian, clad in a sable armor, 
wreak his vengeance on him. His beautiful and 
noble bearing, so firm and elevated, will fall be- 
neath his powerful stroke, and mingle like the 
autumnal leaf wrth the cold earth. Yet even in 
* this sad change there 1s 8till ho There is a 
Spirit in man, and the vivifying influence of the 
Sun of righteousness will save it from the blasting 
touch of Death's icy fingers, and another and more 
glorious spring will open, where perennial joys 
abide, where brilliant scenes are never darkened 
over the flowerets of the softest; purest dies are 
ever blooming, ever fair, and ever 8weet. 

Then let. us wait our appointed change in 
peace, in the firm reliance upon Divine Provi- 
dence, who has ordered all things wisely. Let us 
live in view of a better country, making it our 
chief business while 80journing in this wilderness 
world,. to be always prepared and ready for an 
honorable departure and a joyful welcome into 
the mansions of felicity,” where sorrow and s8igh- 
ing shall flee away, and where an unbounded field 
of glory and. undying bliss shall be.explored by 
all who have borne the image of the earthy; 

ARIES TOBIAS. 


Be cheerful and contented with your lot. 
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WHY DO NOT. ALL MEN LOVE GODT 
NUMBER V. 


Haying shown that the Jews in our Savior's day 
were gross]ly ignorant of the true character of 
God, and- that this ignorance was the gole . cause 
of their not loving him, and that they who preach 
this ignorance in our day, fail to influence men'to 
love him; and having pointed out the errors 
which constitute this ignorance, I shall now pro- 
ceed to remove the foundation of those errors. 
The true character of God was not fully and 
clearly revealed in the old dispensation. He was 
almost universally known only as a God of wrath; 
as & partial, cruel, revengeful, and tyrannical Be- 
ing. Itis not at all. surprising that the Jews en- 
tertained these erroneous views of God. But it 
is astonishing that professed Christians in this 
enlightened age, 8hould &till retain these false 
notions—still attribute these evil passions to the 
perfect God of love, when they have the gospel in 
their hands, and the pure precepts and examples 
of the meek, lowly, and the lovely Jesus before 
their eyes, who was the express image of- his 
Father, and the brightness of his glory. The 
Jews, under the law dispensation, were the pecu- 
liar chosen people of the Lord. 'The Lord sepa- 
rated: them, as 1t, were, from the rest of mankind, 
for a wise and good purpose. 'They were the 
covenanted people of the Lord by the seal of cir- 
cumcision. Hence, they claimed Abraham to be 
their father exclusively. And hence originated 
the partial notions which they formed of the char- 
acter of God. 'They supposed that the Gentiles 
had no part nor lot in the blessing promised in the 
Seed of Abraham. These views caused the Jews 
to be proud and arrogant, and to look down upon 
the Gentiles as slaves and dogs, and to treat them 
as outcasts from all Heaven's blessings. Under 
these false impressions, it was impossible for 
them to love their neighbors as themselves ;z and 
of course they did not and could not love God. 
But let us here inquire, did this partiality exist 
in God, or only in the ignorance of the Jews? It 
is important for us to have a full and clearanswer 
to this auestion ; for the partial views which man- 
kind have formed of the character of God, form 
one great cause why they do not love him. - A 
man may, be able to deceive his own heart, and 
persuade himself that he is a favorite of but 
it is impossible that he can heartily. love God, for- - 
he cannot repose perfect confidence in him, he 
cannot at all times be fully as8ured that hes a 
favorite. He lives in constant fear of losing' his. 
favor. One mistake in an unlucky 1 nt, may 
cost, him the everlasting displeasure of a parti 
and capricious Being. And he cannot love those 
whom - views as outcasts from the favor of his 
God, and therefore he cannot be happy. ' And I 
can never. be persuaded that a man loves Gi 
while he degpises any of his works.', ... * 
To the question then : Did God the 
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tiles, or were they outcasts from his favor as the. 
Jews believed? When we take a full viewof the 


glorious design of Godin a covenant with 
the Jews, does it appear that partial to. 
them? Did he not. love the poor humble 


Gentiles as well as he did the rich and baughty 
Jews? When the Jews, in their own estimati 
were the fayorites of God, the Gentiles were, in 
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their view, outcasts—altogether beyond the reach 
of God's mercy. But now the scene is reyersed, 
Now, 8ome of the Gentile Christians consider 
themselves the peculiar favorites of God, and look 
upon the Jews and many of the Gentiles as the 
despised and cursed of God. But listen to the 
word of the Lord. *I will call them-my people, 
which were not my people; and her beloved, 
which was not beloved. And it shall come to 
pass, 'that in the place where it was said ye are 
not my people, there shall they be called the chil- 
dren of the living God. Does God now love the 
Gentiles, and hate the poor, despised Jews? If 
the partial doctrines of men be true, he does. But 
does it not appear that the Jews had wrong views 
of the character of God and his designs, when 
they believed that they were his favorites, and 
that he hated the Gentiles? And is it not proba- 
ble that those Gentile Christians who now per- 
guade themselves that they are the favorites of 
God, are as far out of the way of truth as the 
Jews were? Do they not entertain the same 
views of the character of God, and his designs, 
that the Jews formerly did? And do they not 
look upon the Jews with the 8ame views and fee]- 
ings, that the Jews once did upon the Gentiles ? 
I can perceive no difference. How, then, can 
we believe them when they tell us those upon 
whom they look as sinners above themselves ? 
How can we confide in them as teachers of truth ? 
or how can we follow them as followers of Christ, 
when they neither inculcate the heaven-born prin- 
ciples taught and practised by him, nor manifest 
his pure spirit toward s8inners? Reader, let us 
' Not be 80 blind as'to be led by the blind. 

The Jews, on account of the partial notions 
they formed of the character of God, restricted 
his promise to one nation, even themselves. But 
is it a fact, that God was thus partial to the Jews ? 
Is it true, that the blessed promise did not extend 
to the Gentiles ? Did the Scriptures authorize 
the Jews to limit this promise to one nation, and 
thus charge God with partiality? No; for by 
consulting the faithful record, we learn that God 
promised, that in the seed of Abraham, which is 
Christ, not only *all nations,” but *all the families? 
and *all the kindreds of the earth?* should be 
blessed. Hence, it is evident that the Jews were 
ignorant of the true character of God, and conse- 
quently misrepresented it by misconstruing and 
misapplying his promise. The partiality which 
the Jews thought they saw in God and his designs, 
existed only in their ignorance of him and his be- 
nevolent designs. 'They supposed that nothing 
8hort of the geal of circumcision and the works of 
the law, could secure the favor and blessing of 
God; and therefore they shut up the kingdom of 
Heaven against the uncircumcised. But the ful- 
filment of Gods promise does not depend upon 
the works of man. It depends upon his own word 
and faithfulness. If he that promissed is faithful, 
it is certain that every individual of the human 
hoo 7 Seb be blessed in' Christ. Limit the un- 
bounded and blessed promise of God, and we not 
only charge him with partiality, but bring a curse 
upon ourselves—we destroy our own confidence 
in him. The promise extends to all, and if all are 
not blessed, it 'is uncertain who will be, or whe. 
ther any will be. Every man may flatter h1mse]lf 


that he is" a favored or chosen one; but after all, 
there is no certainty of it. He may deceive him-1 
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elf ; for *the heart is deoeitful above all things, 


and desperately wicked, who can know it ?? 

If the Jews did wrong in limiting the promise 
of God, and thus making him a tg Being, are 
not those Christians who exclude & large portion 
of ' the human family from the-blessing promised 
in Christ, still more guilty? I say till more 
guilty, for they have more light, even *the true 
light, which highteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” e have the gospel of Christ before 
us, which makes known unto us the will of God 
in regard to the salvation of man. There is no 
room for speculation about the number that will 
be 8aved. ' 'The revealed will of God harmomzes 
with his unbounded and precious promises. ' He 
*will have all men to be saved, and come unto the 
knowledge of the truth.” ” And this is according 
to his good pleasure and purpose. The will of 
God is not a fruitless wish, nor a vain desire, but 
a will of putpose—a full determination. © Where- 
in he hath abounded towards us in all wisdom and 
prudence ; having made known unto us the mys- 
tery of his will, according to his good pleasure 
which he hath purposed,in himself; that, in the 
dispensation of the fulness of time, he might gath- 
er together in one, all things in Christ, both which 
are in Heaven, and which are on earth, even in 
him.” Eph. 1. 8, 9, 10. *For as in Adam all die, 
even 80 in Christ, shall all be made alive. 1 Cor. 
xv, 22, Precious testimony ! All shall be gath- 
ered, made alive, and blessed in Christ. Glorious 
truth ! But mark the condescension of the mighty 
God. *Wherein God, willing more abundantly 
to show unto the heirs of promise the immutability 
of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath, that by 
two immutable things, in which it was impossible 
for God to lie, we might have strong consolation, 
who have fled for refuge to the hope set before us: 
which hope we have as an anchor to the 8oul both 
sure and steadfast.% Believing this, we have a 
strong consolation—a steadfast hope—a hope that 
is like an anchor to the 8on]. He who doubts the 
fulfilment of these things, or what is the 8ame 
thing, denies that all men are embraced in the 
impartial and unbounded love of God,—not only 
makes God a partial Being, and a liar, but he des- 
troys his own consolation. He has no 8ure hope 
—he is adrift upon the wide ocean of uncertainty. 
Did I believe, that any man whose heartand mind 
are prepared to receive the truth in its simplicity, 
could reject this ws full and positive testimony, 
I would gladly add more ; but if this fails to touch 
the heart and convince the mind of the reader, 
more would avail nothing. From this testimony, 
we learn that the blessed promise, the positive 
will, the sure word, the good pleasure, the uner- 
ring counsel, and the immutable purpose of God, 
all harmonize ; and that they are all in favor of 
the 8alvation of all men. And to put this sacred 
and most glorious truth beyond all doubt and con- 
troversy, the God of love and truth condescended 
to confirm it with an oath. How completely.does 
this overthrow the horrid and infinitely cruel doc- 
trine of endless misery, which teaches us that God 
is a partial and tyrannical Being! Here we are 
asgured that he was full of condescensjion and 
compassion. He has done every thing that the 
feeling heart and reasonable mind could devise. 
He was willing to do more than to promise the 
8alvation of all men, and to make known his will 
and purpose. In order to show unto the heirs of 
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promise, the immutability of his counsel, and to 
give them a strong consolation, a sure hope, —he 
confirmed his promise with an oath; hereby prov- 
ing to all, that it was impossible for him to lie. 
at condescension! . What amazing love ! 
With a view of proving that the Gentile Chris- 
tians have no more authority for excluding the 
Jews from the promises of God, than the Jews had 
to exclude the Gentiles. I intended to have com- 
mented upon 8ome passages in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Romans, but as I have already 8aid more on 
this s8ubject, than I at first intended, I would refer 
the reader to that chapter. Let him read the 
whole chapter carefully, and he will be conyinced 
that God is not a partial Being ; but that, for a 
wise and good purpose, he has determined that 
the Jews 8hall remain blind * until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in; and 80 all Israel shal] 
be 8aved.” Let him carefully read the. chapter 
referred to, and if he fully understand it, he will 
. be ready to exclaim with the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, *O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearcha- 
ble Ay his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out T. C. N. 
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[Wz have been requested by several of our sub- 
8cribers, to give the following story a place in 
the columns of our paper, and we cheerfully 
comply with the request. The article is from 
the. pen of that 39 26. ig writer, Mrs, L. H. 
Sigourney, of Hartford, Ct., and was originally 
published in the Religious Souvenir, for 1834. 

In relation to it, we must 8ay, in the language of 
another—* Exceptions we should make, it is 
true, to doctrines intimated, or inferences drawn 
by the fair author in some few instances through 
the article, but as' they are seemingly casual, 
flowing of necessity from the author's peculiar 
views on the 8ubject of religion, and as their 
objectionable features are measurably lost in 


the many excellencies of the article , generally, 


we pass them with the 8imple remark, that as 
believers in the universal and impartial grace of 
Heaven, we dare not limit the kindness and 
merey of God our Father to the brief span of 
human life. We must regard it as encircling 
all beings, all worlds, all time ; and thus think- 
ing, thus believing, we cannot © gorrow as thoge 
_ have no hope.” The voice of inspiration 
_ comes down to us with overwhelming energy, 
* come now, and let us reason together ; though 
your 8ins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow, though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” | 
© We know not when we-have been more deeply 
interested in any w__; ourselves. The wide 
Spread degotation which it portrays around the 
drunkard's hearth, produces an involuntary chill, 
and the in 8uffering, shadowed forth 
- in the oh_ ter of the RUE = m—_ 
partner of 'this enemy to himself, and e 
to his kind, as mmperceptibly draws upon the 
reader's sympathy and compassion. ' The. pic- 
ture is vivid, yet who can di its faithful- 
ness ?- Who has not seen it, in all its m__ 
in 


features, enacted over and 0 
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life? We could wish. every © intemperate ?! 


husband might read its $9 we.8ee not how a 
drunkard can go through 


its perusal, in his 8qber 

moments, without resolving, at least, on refor- 
mation,” | 

Hoping that its republication will be productive of 
great good, we comply with the above-named 
request. D. D. 3.] 


THE INTEMPERATE. 


* Come along,” 8aid James Harwood to his wiſe, 
who, burdened with two children, followed in his 
steps. Her heart was full, and she made no 
reply. | 

*Well, be sullen if you choose, but make haste 
you 8hall, orI will leave you behind inthe woods.” 

Then, as if vexed because his i1] humor willed 
to irritate its object, he added in a higher tone— 

*Put down that boy. Have not I told you, 
twenty. times, that you could get along faster if 
=uu had but one to carry? He can walk as well as 

Can, 

He 1s 8ick,” said his mother; * feel how his 
bead throbs. Pray take him in your arms.” 

{I tell you, Jane Harwood, once for all, that 
you are 8poiling the child by your foolishness. 
He is no more sick than I am. You are only try- 
ing to make him lazy. Get down I tell you, and 
walk,” addressing the languid boy. 

He would have proceeded to enforce obedi- 
ence, but the report of a gun arrested his atten- 
tion, He entered a thicket to discover whence it 
proceeded, and the weary and gsad-heartened 
mother sat down upon the grass. Bitter were her 
reflections curing that interval of rest among the 
wilds of Ohio. 'The pleasant New England vil- 
lage from which she had just emigrated, and the 
peaceful home of her birth, rose up to her view— 
where, but a few years before, she had given her 
hand to one, whose unkindness now 8strewed it 
with thorns. By constant and endearing . atten- 
tions, he had won her youthful love, and the two 
first years of their union promised happiness.— 
Both were-industrious and affectionate, and the 
Smiles of their infant in his evening sports or slum- 
bers, more than repaid the labors of the-day. 

But a change became visible. 'The husband 
grew inattentive to his business, and indifferent 
to his fireside. He permitted debts to accumulate, 
in 8pite of the economy of his wife, and became 
morose and offended at her remonstrances. She 
strove to hide, even from her own beart, the yice 
that was gaining the ascendancy over ' him, and 


redoubled her exertions to render his home agree-- 


able. But too frequently her efforts were of no 
avail, or contemptuously rejected. The death of 
her beloved mother, and the birth of a second in- 


by 


fant, convinced her that neither in 8orrow nor.in 
sickness could she expect empathy from. nine 


whom she had given her heart, in 
of confiding affection.  'They became migerabl: 
poor, and the cause was evident to every-obserye; 
' In this distress,; a letter was received frotn 
brother, who had been for several years aresider 
in Qhio, mentioning that he was indi to remove 
further westward, and offering them the use of a 
tenement which his family would leave vacant, 
and a small portion of cleared land, until they 
might be able to become purchasers. _' 
Poor Jane listened to this proposal with grati 
tude. She thought she 8aw in it the 8alve 
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her husband. She believed that if he were divid- 
ed from his intemperate companions, he would 
return to his early habits of industry and virtue. 
The trial of leaving native and endeared scenes, 
from which she would once have shrunk, seemed 
as nothing in comparison. with the prospect of his 
reformation and returning happiness. Yet when 
all their few effects were converted into the wag- 

on and horse which were to convey them to a far 
and, and the scant and humble necessaries which 
were to 8ustain them on their way thither ; when 
8he took leave of her brother and s18ters, with their 
households; when sheshook hands with the friends 
whom 8he had loved from her cradle, and remem- 
bered that it might be for the last time 3 and when 
the hills that encircled her native village faded into 
the faint blue outline of the horizon, there came 
over hersncha desolation of spirit, such a forebod- 
ing evil, as she had never before experienced. She 
blamed herself for these feelings, and repressed 
their indu]gence. 

The journey was slow and toilsxome. The an- 
tumnal rains and the state of the roads were 
against them. The few utensils and comforts 
whieh they carried with them were gradually ab- 
8tracted and sold. The object of this traffic could 
not be doubted. The effects were but too visible 
in his conduct, 
to persuade him to a different course, but anger 
was the only result. When he was not too far 
8tupified to comprehend her remarks, his deport- 
ment was exceedingly overbearing and arbitrary. 
He felt that she had no friend to protect her from 
insotence, and was entirely in his own power; 
, and 8he was compelled to realize that it was a 
power without generosity, and that there is no 
tyranny 80 perfect as that of a capricious and an 
atrenated husband. 

As they approached the close of their distress- 
ing journey, the roads became worse, and their 
horse utterly failed. He had been but scantily 
provided for, as the intemperance of his owner 
had taxed and impoverished every thing for his 
own gupport. Jane wept as she looked on' the 
dying animal, and remembered his laborious and 
ill-repaid services. | 

 *What 8hall I do with the brute ?? exclaimed 
his 'master ; © he has died in 8uch an out-of-the- 
way place, that TI cannot even find-one to buy his 
8kin. | Wo recs 

Under the shelter of their miserably broken 
waggon, they pass&d another night, and early in 

the morning pursued their way on foot. Of their 
"Fender $tores, a few morsels of bread were all 
that remained. But James had about his person 
a bottle, which he no longer made a s8ecret of 
using. At every application of it to his lips, his 
temper 8eemed to acquire new. violence. - They 
were within a few miles of the termination of their 
Journey, and their directions had been very clear 
and precise. But his mind became 80 bewildered 
and' peryerse, that he ee in choosing by- 
paths of underwood an 


of his wearied wife was regarded. 'The little boy 
of four years old, whose constitution had been 
feeble from his infancy, became 80 feverigh and 
distressed, as to be unable to proceed. 'The 
mother, _ in vain 8oliciting aid and compassion 
from her husband, took him in her arms, while the 


She reasoned—s$he endeavored | 


tangled weeds, under the 
pretence of seceking a shorter rout. "This increas- 
ed and prolonged their fatigue; but no entreaty | 


 youngest, whom 8he had previously carried, and 
who was unable to walk, clung to her shoulders. 
Thus burdened, her progress was tedious and 
painful, Still she was enabled to go on; for the 
strength that nerves a mother's. arm, toiling for 
her s8ick child, is from God. - She even endea- 
vored to press on more. rapidly than usvual, fearing 
that if she fell behind, her husband would tear the 
8ufferer from her arms, in 8ome paroxysm. of his 
gavage Intemperance. , ' | | 

Their road during the day, though approaching 
the 8mall settlement where they were to reside, 
lay through a solitary part of the country, The 
children were faint and hungry ; and as. the ex- 
hausted mother 8at upon the grass, trying to 
nurse her infant, she drew from her bosom the 
last piece of bread, and held it to the parched lips 
of the feeble child. But he turned away his head,, 
and with a scarcely audible moan, asked for water. 
Feelingly might hd s8ympathize. in the distress of 
the poor outcast from the tent of Abraham, who 
laid her famishing 8o0n among the 8hrubs, and at 
down a good way off, 8aying, *Let me not see 
the death of the child,” But this Christian mo- 
ther was not in the desert, nor in despair. She 
looked upward to Him who is the refuge of the. 
forsaken, and the comforter of those whose 8pirits 
are cast -down. | 

The 8un. was drawing towards the-west, as the 
voice of James Harwood was heard, i88ving from 
the forest, attended by another man with a gun, 
and s8ome birds at his girdle. 

* Wife, will you get up now, and come along ? 
We are not a mile from home. | Here /is 'John 
Williams, who went from our part of the country, 
and 8ays he is our next door neighbor.” 

Jane received this hearty welcome with a 
thankful s8pirit, and rose to accompany them. 'The 
kind neighbor took the sick boy in his arms, 8ay- 
Ing— 

© Harwood, take the baby from your wife : we 
do not let our women bear all the burdens, here in 
Ohio,? 

James was ashamed to refuse, and reached his 


' hands towards the child. But accustomed to his 


neglect or unkindness, it hid its face, crying, in 
the maternal bosom. | 

You 8ee how it is. She makes the children 
80 cross, that I never have any comfort of them. 
She chooses to carry them herself, and 'always 
will have her own way in every thing.” 

You have come to a new settled country, 
friends,” 8aid John Williams; *but 1t is a .good 
country to get a living in. Crops of corn and 
wheat are 8uch as you never'saw in New England. 
Our cattle live in clover, and the cows give us 
cream instead of milk. There is I of game 
to employ our leigure, and venison and wild tur- 
key do not come amiss now andthen on a farmer's 
table. Here is a short cut I can show-you,*though 
there is a fence or two to climb, 'James Harwood, 
I #hall like to talk with you about old times' and 
friends down east. My don't = help- your 
wife over the fence' with her baby NO 

*80 TI would, but he is 80 gulky. She has 
not'spoke a word to me all day. I always 8ay, let 
gnch folks take care of themselves till their mad 
fit is over.” - | X 

A cluster of log cabins now met their view, 
 throngh an opening in the” forest. They were 
pleasantly situated in the midst of an area of cul- 
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tivated land. A fine river, 8urmounted by a rustic 
bridge of the trunks of trees, cast as ing line 
through the deep, unchanged autumnal] -verdure. 

© Here' we live,” aid their guide, *a' bard- 
working, contented people. This is your house 
which has no emoke curling up from the.chimney. 
It may not be quite 80 genteel as 80me you have 
left behind 'in the old states, but it' is about as 
good ag'any in the neighborhood. Pll go and call 
my wife to welcome you ; right glad will she be to 
8ee you, for she sets great store by folks .from 
New England.” 

© The 1nside of & log cabin, to.those not habitu- 
ated to it, presents but a cheerless aspect. 'Phe 
eye needs time to accustom itself to the rude 
walls and floors, the absence of glass windows, 
and doors loosely hung upon leathern hinges.— 
The 'exhausted' woman entered and s8ank down 
with her babe. There was no chair to receive 
her. In” the corner of the room stood a rough 
' board table, and a low frame resembling a bed- 
stead. Other furniture there was none. . Glad, 
kind 'voices of her own sex recalled her from. 
her .stupor. Three: or four matrons, and 8everal 
blooming young faces, welcomed her with 8mnles. 
'The' warmth of reception in a new colony, and 
the substantial services by which it is manifested, 
put to shame the ceremonious and heartless pro- 
fessions, which in a more artificial state of s8octety 
are dignified with the name of friendship. 

As if 'by magic, what had seemed almost a 
prison, assumed a different aspect under the min- 
istry of active benevolence. A cheerful flame 
rose from the ample fireplace ; several chairs and 
a bench for the children appeared; a bed with 
comfortable coverings concealed the shapeless- 
ness of the bedstead, and viands to which they 
had long been strangers were heaped upon the 
table. An old lady held the sick boy tenderly in 
her arms, who seemed to revive as he saw his 
mother's face brighten, and the infant, after a 
draught 'of fresh milk, fell into a 8eweet and pro- 
found glumber. One by one the neighbors de- 
parted, that the wearied ones might have an-op- 

ortunity of repose. John Williams, who was the 
ast to bid od , lingered a moment as he closed 
the door, and 8aid— 

©Friend Harwood, here is a fine, gentle cow 
feeding at your door; and for old acquaintance 
8ake, you and your family are welcome to the use 
of her for the present, or until you can make out 
better. 

When they were left alone, Jane poured out 
her gratitude to her Almighty Protector in a flood 
of joyful tears. Kindness to which she had re- 
cently been a stranger, fell as balm of Gilead 
upon her wounded sprrit. | 
- *Husband,* 8he exclaimed, in the fulness of 
her heart, *we may yet be happy.' 

He answered not, and she perceived that he 
heard not. He had thrown himself upon the bed, 
and in'a deep and stupid sleep was diepelling the 
fumes of intoxication. - vi 

This new family -of emigrants, though in the 
midst. of poverty, were 8ensible of a degree of 
satisfactionto which they had long been strangers. 
'The- difficulty of procuring ardent spirits in this 
small and isolated community, promised to be the 
means of establishing their peace. 'The mother 
busied herself in making their humble tenement 
neat and” comfortable, while her -husband, as if 


home. His tay was protracted . 


— 
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ambitious to earn in a new residence the reputa- 
tion he had forfeited in the old, labored diligently 
to assist his neighbors in gathering in their har- 
vest, receiving in payment such articles as were 
needed for the  8ubsistence of his household. 
Jane continually gave thanks in her prayers. for 
this great blessing; and the hope- she- permitted 
herse f to indulge of his permanent, woe Pu) RY 
imparted unwonted cheerfulness to her brow and 
demeanor. /The invalid boy seemed also to gather 
healing from his mother's smiles; for 80 great 
was her power over him, since sickness had ren- 
dered his dependence complete, that his comfort, 
and even, his countenance, were a faithful reflec- 
tion of her own.  Perceiving the degree of her 
influence, she endeayored to use it, as every reli- 
glous parent should, for his spiritual benefit. She 
Supplicated that the pencil which. was to write 
upon his 80ul, might be guided from above. She 
spoke to him in the tenderest manner of his Father 
in Heaven, and of His will respecting little chil- 
dren. She pointed out His goodness in the daily 
gifts that s8ustain life; in the glorious sun as 1t 
came forth rejoicing in the east, in the gently- 
falling rain, the frail plants and the dews that 
nourish it, He loved even the storm, and the lofty 
thunder, because they came from God: She re- 
peated to him passages of Scripture, with which 
her memory was &tored, and sang hymns, until 
she perceived that if he was in pain, he complained 
not, if he might but hear her voice. She made 
him acquainted with the life of the compassionate 
Redeemer, and how he called young children to 
his arms, though the disciples forbade them. And 
it 8eemed as if a voice from Heaven urged her 
never to desist from cherishing this tender and 
deep rooted piety ; because, like the flower of 
grass, he must s0on fade away. Yet, though it 
was evident that the s8eeds of disease were in his 
system, his health at intervals seemed to be im- 
proving, and the little household party partook, 
for a time, the blessings of tranquillity and con- 
tent. 

But let none flatter himself that the dominion 
of vice is 8uddenly or easily broken. It may 8eem 
to relax its grasp, and to-slumber, but the victim 
who has long worn its chain, if he would-utterly 
escape, and triumph. at last, must do 80 in the 
strength of Omnipotence. "This, James Harwood 
never sought. He had begun to experience that 
prostration of spirits which attends the abstraction 
of a habitual stimulant. His resolution to 
his lost character were not proof against this phys 
sical inconvenience. He determined, at all haz- 
ards, to gratify his depraved appetite.- He laid his 
plans deliberately, and with the pretext of _—_ 
80Mme arrangements about the waggon, which ha 
been left broken on the road, de 


| yond the ap- 
pointed limit, and-at his return, his sin was writ- 
ten on his brow, in characters too strong+to be 


mistaken.  'That he had also brought with hbim- 


gome hoard of intoxicating poison, to which to re: 
Sort, there remained no room to doubt. Day. after 
day did his shrinking household: witness'the alter- 
nations of causeless anger and brutal ty 
To lay waste the cornfort of his wife, seemed tc 
be his prominent object. By'constant contradie- 
tion and misconstruction, he strove to distress her, 
and then visited her sensibilities upon her as'sins. 


Had 8he been more obtuse by nature, or more in- 


» 


ted from his 
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different to his welfare, she might with greaterease 
have borne the cross. But her youth was nurtured 
in tenderness, and education had refined her sen- 
8ibilities, both of pleasure and of pain. She could 
not forget the love he had onee manifested for 
her, nor prevent the chilling contrast from filling 
her with anguish. . She could not resign the hope 
that the being who had early evinced correct feel- 
ings and noble principles of action, might yet be; 
won back to that virtue which had rendered him 
worthy of her affections. Still, this hope deferred 
was 8ickness and 8orrow to the heart. She found 
the  necessity - of deriving consolation, and the 
power of endurance, wholly from above. 'The 
tender invitation by the mouth of a prophet, was 
as a balm to her wounded 80ul,—*as a woman for- 
saken and grieved in spirit, and as a wife of youth, 
when thou wast refused, have I called thee, saith 
thy God.” 

So faithful was she in the discharge of the 
difficult duties that devolved upon her—s0 careful 
not to irritate her husband by reproach or gloom 
—that to a casual observer, she might have ap- 
peared to be confirming the doctrine of the ancient 
philosopher, that happiness is in exact proportion 
to. virtue. Had he asserted, that virtue is the 
Source of all that happiness which depends upon 
ourselves, none could have controverted his posi- 
tion. But, to a woman, a wife, a mother, how 
gmall is the portion of independent happiness ! 
She has woven the tendrils of her 8oul around 
many props. Each revolving year renders their 
8upport more necessary. 'They cannot waver, or 
warp, or break, but she must tremble and bleed. 

There was one modification of her husband's 
persecution, which the fullest measure of her pie- 
ty could not enable her to bear unmoved. 'This 
was unkindness to her feeble and suffering boy. 
It was at first commenced as the surest mode of 
distressing her. It opened a direct avenue to 
her heart-strings. What began in pervergeness 
seemed to end 1n hatred, as evil habits sometimes 
create perverted, principles. The wasted and wild- 
eyed invalid shrank from his father's glance and 
footstep, as from the approach of a foe. More 
than once had he taken him from the little bed 
which maternal care had provided for him, and 
forced him to go forth in the cold of the winter 
8torm. 
_ - 5] mean to harden him, said he. *All the 

neighbors know that you make 8uch a fool of him 
that he will never be able to get a living. For 
my' part, I wish I had never been called to the 
trial of 8upporting a useless boy, who pretends to 
be 8ick only that he may be coaxed by a silly 
mother.” _ 


On 8uch | oecasions, it was in vain that the 
mother attempted to protect her child. She _ 
neither shelter him in her bosom, nor control the 
frantic violence of the father. Harshness, and the 

itation of fear, deepened a disease which might 
pn have yielded. The timid boy, in terror of 
his natural protector, withered away like a blight- 
ed flower. .It was of no avail that friends remon- 
strated with the unfeeling parent, or that hoary- 

"men warned him solemnly of his ins. 

I ce had destroyed his-respect for man, 
and his fear for God. »: $14 

ng at length emerged from the shades of 

that heavy and bitter winter. Butits 8mile brought 

no. gladness.to' the: declining child. Consumption 
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fed upon his vitals, and his nights were restless 
and full of pain. . | 

+ Mother, I wish I could 8mell the violets that 
grew upon the green bank by our 01d dear home.” 

*It is too early for violets, my child. But the 
grass is beautifully n around us, and the birds 
0g 8weetly, as if their hearts were full of praise.' 

In my dreams last night, I saw the clear 
waters of the brook that ran by tlie bottom of my 
little garden. I wish I could. taste them once 
more. And I heard 8uch music, too, as used to 
come from that white church among the trees, 
where every Sunday the happy people meet to 
worship God.? +» | 

The mother 8aw that the hectic feyer had been 
long increasing, and knew there was such an un- 
earthly brightness in his eye, that she feared his 
intellect wandered. She 8eated herself on his 
low bed, and bent over him tos00the-and compose 
him. He lay sllent for 8ome time. 

* Do you think my father will come ?? 

Dreading the GH agitation which, in his 
paroxysms of coughing and pain he evinced at the 
gound of his father's well known footstep, she an- 
8wered— 

FI think not love. You had better 

© Mother I wish he would come. I do not feel 
afraid now. Perhaps he would let me lay my 
cheek on his once more, as he used to do when I 
was a babe in my grandmother's arms. I should 
be glad to 8ay good-by to him, before I go tomy 
Savior.” | 

Gazing intently in his face, she saw the work 
of the destroyer, in lines too plain to-be mistaken. 

*My 80N—my dear 80n—say, Lord Jesusg re- 
celve.my 8pirit. 

© Mother, he replied, with a 8weet smile upon 
his ghastly features, * he is ready. - Idesire to go 
to him. Hold the baby to me, that I may kiss 
her. That is all. Now sing to me, and O! wrap 
me close in your arms, for I shiver with cold.” 

He clung, with a death grasp, to that bosom 
which had long been his sole earthly refuge. 

* Sing louder, dear mother, a little louder, I ean- 
not hear-you.” ; 

A tremulous tone, as from a broken harp, rose 
above her grief, to comfort the dying. child. One 
8igh of icy breath was upon her-cheek, as she 
Joined it to his—one shudder—and 8]l was over. 
She held the body long in her arms, as if fondly 
hoping to warm and 'revivify it with her breath. 
Then 8he stretched it upon its bed, and kneeling 
beside it, hid her face in that grief which none 
but mothers feel. It was a deep and sacred 80li- 
tude, alone with the dead. Nothing save the 8oft 
breathing of the sleeping babe fell upon the s0l- 
emn pause. Then the silence was broken by a 
wail of piercing s8orrow, It ceased, and a voice 
aro8e, & voice of ———_—_— for s8trength to en- 
dure, as *8eei im who 18 invisible.” Faith 
closed what was begun in weakness, It became 
a prayer of thanksgiving to him who had released 
the dove-like 8pirit from the prison-house of pain, 
that it might taste the peace and mingle in the 
melody of Heaven. 

She arose from the orison,. and bent calmly 
over the dead. 'The thin, placid features wore a 
smile, as when he had espoken of Jesus. She 
composed the 8bining locks around the pure fore- 


tosleep.” 


head, and gazed long on what was to hers0 beau- 
tiful. 'Tears had vanished from her-eyes,'and in 
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their stead was an expression' almost s8ublime as 
of one who had given an angel back. to God. 

The father entered carelessly. She pointed 
to the pallid, immovable brow. *See, he suffers 
no longer, He drew near and looked on the 
dead with 8urprise and sadness. A few. natural 
tears forced their way, and fell on the face of the 
first-born, who was once his pride. The memo- 
ries of that moment were bitter. He spoke ten- 
derly to the.emaciated mother ; and she, who a 
8hort time before was'raisged above the 8way of 
grief, wept like an infant, as those few affection- 
ate tones touched the 8ealed fountains of other 

ears. 
| ; Neighbors and friends visited them, desirous 

to console their sorrow, and attend them when 
they committed the body to the earth. There 
was a 8hady and secluded spot, which they. had 
consecrated by the burial of their few dead. 'Thi- 
ther that whole little colony were gathered, and 
8eated on the fresh springing grass, listened to 
the holy, healing words of the inspired volume. 
It was read by the oldest man in the colony, who 
had himself often mourned, , As he bent reverent- 
ly ' over the 8acred Page, there was that on. his 
brow which seemed to 8ay, *this has been my 
comfort in my affliction.” Silver hairs thinly 
covered his temples, and his low voice was modu- 
lated by feeling, as he read of the frailty of man, 
withering like the flower of grass, before it grow- 
eth up; and of His majesty in whose sight *a 
thousand years are as yesterday, when it is past, 
and as a watch in the night” He 8elected from 
the words of that Compassionate One, who * gath- 
ereth the lambs with his arms, and carrieth them 
in his bosom who, pointing out.an example of 
the humility of little children, said, © Except di. 
become as one of these, ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of Heayen, and who calleth all the 
weary laden to come unto him, that he may give 
them rest. The scene called forth 8ympatby, even 
from manly bosoms. 'The mother, worn with 
watching and weariness, bowed her head down to 
the clay that concealed her child. And it was 
observed with gratitude by that friendly group 
that the husband 8upported her in his arms, and 
mingled his tears with hers, 

He returned from this funeral in much mental 
distress, His s8ins were brought to remembrance 
and reflection was misery. For many nights 
sleep was disturbed by visions of his. neglected 
boy. Sometimes he imagined that he heard him 
cougying. from his low bed, and felt constrained 
to go to him, in a strange disposition of kindness, 
but his limbs were unable to obey the dictates of 
his will.” Then he would s8ee him pointing with 
a thin dead hand to the dark grave, or beckoning 
him-to follow to the unseen world. Conscience 
haunted him with terrors, and many prayers from 
pious hearts arose that he might now be led to 
repentance. The venerable. man who had read 
the Bible at the burial of his boy, exhorted him to 
yield to: the warning voice above, and to 
[break off his 8ins by righteousness, and his ini- 
quities by turning unto the Lord.” | 

There was a C Fo in his habits and conver- 
8ation, and his friends trusted it would be perma- 
nent. She who, above all others, was interested 
in the regult, spared no exertion to win him back 
to the way of truth, and 8oothe his heart into peace 
with itself, and obedience to his Maker. Yet was 
8he doomed to witness the full force of grief, and 


| 
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of remorse upon intemperance, only to see them 
utterly overthrown at last. The reviving virtue, 
with whose indications 8he had golaced herseltand 
even given thanks that her beloved son- had not 
died in vain, was transient as the morning dew. 
Habits of industry, which had begun to spring up, 
proved themselves to be without root. 'The dead, 
and his cruelty to the dead, were alike forgotten. 
Disaffection to the chastened being, who against 
hope 8tilF hoped for his s8alvation, resumed its do- 
minion. The friends who had alternately reproved 
and encouraged him, were convinced that their 
efforts had been of no avail. Intemperance, *like 
the strong man armed,” took possession of a 80ul 
that; lifted no cry for aid- tothe Holy Spirit, and 
girded on no weapon to resist the destroyer. - 
Summer passed away, and the anniversary of 
their arrival at the colony. returned. It was to 
Jane Harwood a period of 8ad and 80Jemn retro- 
8pection. The joys of early days, and the 8orrows 
of maturity, passed in review before her, and while 
she wept, she questioned her heart, what had been 
its gain from a father's discipline, or whether it 
had s8ustained the greatest of all los8es—the loss 
of its affections. | 
She was alone at this 8eason of self-commu- 
nion. 'The absence of her husband had become 
more frequent and protracted. A storm, which 
feelingly reminded her of those which had often 
beat upon them when homeless and weary travel- 
lers, had been raging for nearly two days. To 


this cause 8he imputed the unusually long 8tay of” 


her husband. 'Through the third night of his ab- 
sence 8he lay sleepless, listening to his steps. 
Sometimes she fancied she heard shouts of laugh- 
ter, for the mood i which he returned from his 
revels was various. But it was only the shriek 
of the tempest. 'Then she thought some ebulition 
of his frenzied anger ran in her ears. It was the 
roar of the hoarse wind of the forest. All night 
long 8he listened to those 8ounds, and hushed and 
s8ang to her affrighted babe. Unrefreshed, she 
arose and resumed her morning labors. 

Suddenly her eyes were attracted by a group 
of neighbors, coming up slowly from the river. 
A dark and terrible foreboding oppressed her. 
She hastened out to meet them. Coming towards 
her house was a female friend, ag! 
ful, who, passing her arm around her, would have 
spoken. 

* O, you come to bring me evil tidings; I pray 
you let me know the worst.” 2 

The _— was, indeed, to prepare her mind 
for a fearful calamity. 'The body of her husband 
had been found, drowned as was 8upposed, during 
the darkness of the preceding night, in attempting 
to cross the Ces os logs, which had been par- 
tially broken by the swollen waters.—Utter pros- 
tration of spirit came over the desolate mourner. 
Her ies were broken, and her heart wither- 
ed. She had s8ustained af rr of poverty 
and emigration, and the bu 
bor and unrequitted care, without murmuring. 


She had laid her 'first-born in the grave with re- 
gignation, for faith had heard her Savior -uying; 


Suffer the little child to come unto me. 


had 8een him in whom her heart's young affec- - 


tions were garnered up, becorhe a *persecutor 
and injurious,” a prey to vice the most D—_ 
and Gestructive. Yet she had borne up under 

One hope remained with her 8s an * anchor of the 
goul' hope that he might yet repent and be 


tated and fear- 


ens of uncensing Ja- 
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reclaimed. She had persevered in her ica- 
ted/ and self-denying -duties, with that charity 
which *beareth-all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things, But now, he had died in 
his sin. The deadly leprosy which had stolen 
over his.heart, could no more be * purged by 8ac- 
rifice or offering for ever.” She knew that not a 
8ingle prayer for Rey had preceded the 8oul on 
its pas8age to the High Judge's bar. 'There were 


bitter - dregs in this grief, which she had never |. 


before wrung out. 

Again the 8ad-hearted community assembled 
in their humble cemetery. - A funeral in an infant 
colony awakens sympathies of an almost exclusive 
character. It is as if a large family suffered. One 
is 8mitten down whom 'eyery eye knew, every 
voice 8aluted. 'To bear along the corpse of the 
strong man, through the fields which he had-sown, 
and to. cover motionless in the grave that arm 
which trusted to have reaped the ripening har- 
vest, awakens a thrill deep and startling in the 
breast of those who wrought by his side during 
the burden and heat of the day. To lay the 
mother on her pillow of clay, whose last struggle 
with life was, perchance, to resign the hope of 
one more brief yisit to the land of her fathers, — 


whose heart's last pulsation might have been a, 


prayer that her children should return and grow 
up within the shadow of a schoolhouse and the 
church of God, is a grief in which none, gave emi- 
grants, may participate.  'To consign to their nar- 
row, motionless abode, both young and old, the 
infant, and him of hoary hairs, without the 8olemn 
knell, the s8able train, the hallowed voice of the 
man of God, giving back, in the name of his fellow 
Christians, the most precious roses of their pilgrim 
path, and speaking with divine authority of Him 
who 18s the *resurrection and the life,” adds deso- 
lation to that weeping with which man goeth 
downward to the dust.- : 

_ But with heaviness of an unspoken and pecu- 
liar nature, was this victim of vice borne from the 
home that he troubled, and laid by the side of his 
80n, to whose tender years he had been an unna- 
tural enemy. 'There was sorrow- among all who 
. 8tood*aronnd his grave, and it bore features of that 
8orrow which is without hope. 

The widowed mourner was not able to raise 
her head from the bed, when the bloated remains 
of her unfortunate husband were committed to the 
earth. Long-and severe 8ickness ensued, and in 
her convalescence, a letter was received from her 


brother, inviting her and her child to an asylum | 
under his roof, and appointing a period to come | 


and conduct them on their homeward journey. 
__. With her little daughter, the 8ole remnant of 
her wrecked heart's wealth, she returned to her 
kindred. It was with emotions of deep and pain- 
ful-gratitude that she bade farewell to the inhab- 
itants of that infant settlement, whose kindness, 
through all her adversities, had never failed.” And 
when Ithey remembered the example of uniform: 
patience and piety which she exhibited, and the 
saint-like manner in which she had $ustained her 
burdens, and -cherished their 8ympathies, they felt 
_ 4 tutelary spirit had departed from among 
In the home of her brother, 8he educated: her 
daughter in industry, and that contentment which 
virtue teaches. .Restored to those friends with 
whom the morning of life had passed, 8he shared' 
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with humble cheerfulness, the comforts that: earth 
had yet in store for, her; but in the cherished 
8adness of her perpetual widowhood, in-the burst- 
ing 8ighs of ker nightly orison, might be. traced a 
8acred and Geep-rooted gorrow—the memory -of 
her erring husband, and the miseries of unreclaim- 
ed intemperance. IL. H. $. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE SLANDERER. 


Ie there be a person in the wide world that should 
be pitied, shunned, and abhorred, it is the slander- 
er. This character has been almost exclusively 
attributed. to females ; but if we draw amide the 
veil, we discover that, they are not alone—and 
this justice imperiously demands, Men there are, 
(or rather monsters, in the form of men) as well as 
women, who are addicted to this hateful _ prac- 
tice. And if it be hateful in women, how much 


more detestable must it appear in man.—man, the 


offspring and image. of his God. 

hat woman, who by nature is far inferior to 
man, both in her mental and physical powers, 
Should s0-far lose 8ight of all that 1s amiable and 
lovely, as to engage in this kind of slaughter, is 
astonishing—but that MAN, the noble creature man, 
should become 80 depraved, 80 forgetful of all 
that constitutes a godhke mind, as to.lend his aid 
in carrying on the work of destruction, surpasses 
wonder, 

But. that this is a melancholy fact, no room re- 
mains for doubt. Too many 8orrowful and heart- 
rending instances have already been made public, 
And there are till, we fear, those in community, 
whose hearts, (if indeed they have any) are cuff. 
ciently callous, to endeavor, either by insinuation 
or downright accusation, to destroy that portion 
of public esteem and confidence, which eyery 
person in 80ber reason, . wishes to deserve and 
realize, and to which the sensitive mind clings 
with more firmness than to life itself. What be- 
ng is there 80 lowly, 80 much to be pitied, as she 
whose fair fame is thus rudely torn, thus cruelly 
mutilated ? Kees | 

Reader, hast thou a heart ? commiserate the 
sufferings of your fellow-beings, and do not, by 
giving credence or circulation to slanderous re- 
ports, add poignancy to the arrows that pierce 
their already lacerated bosoms. L. W. $. 
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CLAIMS. OF CHRISTIANITY UPON. FEMALES. 
NUMBER 11I. 


Tax earliest friends and defenders of the gospel, 


as remarked in my last, were all men; nor was 


there in this cireumstance, any'thing disparagin 
to the little handful of Christians, "; to the hoves 
they had espoused- It was an event perfectly 
natural, and one rendered expedient by the char- 
acter and aims of the Christian enterprize. | 
Shortly, iN var _—_ 13 cn became 
necessary and proper, and Providence opened a 
_ for it. Godly women embraced Christianity 
and labored with the apostles in its dissemination ; 
not as public preachers, but in various other wa 
gcarcely'less important and naseful than the public 
ministry itself; "They gave it their countenance 
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"an « profession of faith in jts doctrines ; 
they aided and Attended 
with care and diligence to the charitable and pru- 
dential concerns of tte churches, and by this 
course a new agpect and power of attraction were 
given to the gospel, in the view of other females. 

But there” was a time, it should be remembered, 
in the e091 of the church, when but few fe-| 
males were Christians, and when fewer till were 
the open professors and advocates of the gospel. 
As the new religion, however, progressed in the 
community, it became more and more fashionable 
to attend the meetings of Christians ; and of course 
more and more females were induced to frequent 
them. 'Phe odium which had obtained in the pub- 


1 encouraged the apoxtles, 


lie mind, and which no one could avoid who was | - 


the avowed friend of the Savior, gradually  8ubst- 
ded, and every new.accession to the number of 
his followers, made a less degree of moral -cour- 
age - and. resoJution necessary to become. one. 
This, .it will readily be , perceived, was a circum- 
stance highly auspicious to females. Many were 
thereby induced to attend on the ministry of the 
apostles. They heard them frequently, and with 
an ardor and intensity of interest peculiar to them- 
8elves. They became better acquainted with the 
import of the prophecies and of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures/ generally ;-and, as was perfectly natural, if 
not .absolutely : inevitable, the number of female 
converts was rapidly multiplied. 

Hence, in a little time, as history informs us, 
many. believed ; *of the devout Greeks a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few.' 
The humbler members of the sex were less-in- 
formed, and of course more timid and 8uspicious. 
'They till adhered to the religious tenets and cus- 
toms in which they had been educated. 'The 
er. EY Aa" this the safest course. It 
could at any rate be followed with the less annoy- 
ance for the time being, as-it was by far the more 
fashionable' and popular. 'To an ordinary, and, 
egpecially, to a feeble mind, those were considera- 
tions too powerful to be resisted. 

But *the chief women, those of stronger inte]- 
lects and higher acquirements, were able to rise 
above them. They attached themselves to the 
Christians. 'They became-the devoted and zealous 
friends of the apostles, and exerted a 8alutary and 
wresistible influence upon the infant cause of 
Christianity in the world. On a careful examin- 
ation of its principles and- true character, they 
learned 'that this deepined religion was worthy of 
their notice and favorable regards, that it had ra- 


tional- and-/8trong claims upon their confidence, | 


their homage and their 8upport. When fully con- 
vinced of these facts, the path of duty was plain, 
and they did-not hesitate nor waver with respect 
to-'it. They: acted a consistent part. 'They re-. 
nounced their former opinions, dissolved. their 
former connexions, and devoted themselves reso- 
lutely : and / perseveringly to the interests of the 
Christian cause. . The Tesults proved that their 
labors 'were not in vain. They awakened new 
zeal in its' former friends, and gave a more vigo- 
rous.impulsee to their efforts. 

Andithere: I must remark, that the foregoing 
facts and 8nggestions are as applicable to the cause 
- e 2, as to that of Christianity-itself in 
hi 


the truth thus unnaturally embraced. -. 


Univ 
& primitive-ages- of the institution. Both: are 
ghly revolutionary in their character and objects; 

mn latter is not less 80 than' the former. + Uni- 


—_—  —_—__ 

A 09 rap wag (ig ation, not in a few things 
merely, n almost every thing appertaining to 
the doctrines, and ards-> Proms, results of Chris- 
tianity. It changes the whole system of popular 
theology, and reverses almost entirely-the ultimate 
destiny ' of the human race. It ascribes: tothe 
Creator a new and more lovely character, and-at- 
tributes to him designs and purposes more exten- 
8ively benevolent and purely paternal. It attaches 
to man. new and more sacred relations ; 8ubjects 
him to higher and more extended duties, and pre- 
gents to his view I prospects and holier 
hopes. In 8hort, this doctrine gives a new aspect 
to' Every thing, to life and to death, to time and 
eternity. | /'# 
Now 8uch an enterprise must, in the nature of 
things,” meet with: 8evere opposition. In its-pro- 
Freon, it must encounter numerous and fierce con- 

icts. Its prosecution demands masculine and 
dauntless &pirits, especially - during the earlier 
stages of the contest. - 'Those of delicate and retir- 
ing habits are unsuitable. Is it strange then, that 
the great body of avowed Universalists has hither- 
to been composed chiefly of men ? = 

Can any one reasonably suppose that it was the 
proper business of females to step forward and 
lead the way' in this t work of reformation ? 
that they ought, provided the doctrine be true, to 
have been found among its earlier champions? or 
that.any considerable number should very shortly 
range themselves in the ranks of its open and ac- ' 
tive friends and votaries?. | Certainly not.-;Such a 
gUpposition” is both - unnatural and unreasonable, 
It requires'but a moment of cool reflection to dis- 
gipate It. | | | 

Whoever will examine the subject dispassion- 
ately, will perceive at once, it is believed, that pro- 
priety and prudence alike demanded that s8uch- an 
enterprise should be commenced by the 8terner 
and more fearless sex, and for a considerable time 

rosecuted almost, if not altogether by them, If 
in the earlier stages of their efforts its friends could 
have reasonably anticipated any aid at all from 
females, it could have been but very inconsidera- 
ble at most. 

Indeed, if in the very outset, the female portion 
of community had come forward ina: body, -and 
zealously egspoused the cause of: Universalism, it 
would have been an unfavorable circumstance. It 
could not have failed of awakening suspicions, 
because s8uch an-event would have nothing of na- 
ture in it. - It would have been inthe hi; de- 

unnatural, completely at variance with all the 
nown laws of 'the female mind: and character. 
'The enemies of the doctrine would | have: 8&ized 
upon 8uch a circumstance with the utmost avidity« 
They would have said-that it bore upon. the; very 
face of it the \marks of an unholy combination, of 


a wicked conspiracy against the truth; and the 


8ingularity of the case would have given plausibil- 
ity and force tothe allegation. 'The reaults must 
have been inauspicious,.and not less 80 tothe in- 
terests of woman herself, than to the progress of 


It is proper further to remark: here, that if great 
numbers of females had given their countenance 
and support-to Universalisgm within a short period. 
—_— __———— the results would have been 

y disastrous. As things have gone on, 
however, all has/been- natural and proper. Ina 
gurvey. of the establighment and progress-of this 


. 
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heavenly doctrine in the world, nothing is more 
visible than the hand of God. . Even those facts 
and'circumsances which appear, at first sight, to 
wear a 8uspicious aspect, are found on a. closer 
inspection to corroborate its truth, and to recom- 
mend it to thg-acceptance of all, 'The compara- 
tively 8mall- umber of females, in particular, who 
have heretofore embraced and given it the aid of 
. their public countenance is 8een to be an occur- 
rence by no- means 8trange or unfayorable. 

It furnishes no argument against- the ultimate 
adoption of this doctrine by the 
8ex. If correctly viewed, it will have no tendency 
to discourage females at the present time from an 
open profession and zealous support of it. It will 
will supply a 8trong inducement to such a course, 
one which is full of encouragement. 'The times 
have altered. Public opinion and feeling have 
undergone a revolution. ' Religious systems and 
gentiments. have changed places. What used to 
be - deemed dangerous is now considered safe. 
That which was disreputable and unpopular with 
the females of former days has now become re- 
gpectable and popular. 

'That our -grandmothers did not attend Univer- 
galist meetings, is therefore no reason why their 
grandaughters should -not. 'Phe fit time had not 
then come, but it has now arrived. It is no longer 
disreputable to do it. The step has again and 
again been taken, singly as well as in large bodies, | 
and without injury to any interest or connection 
which prudence and foresight require females to 
guard with special jealousy and circumspection.. 
The - experiment has been tried 80 often, in 89 
many places, and by those in every respectable sta- 
tion in 8ociety, that the results are no longer pro- 
blematical. It has proved, decisively, that females 
may follow their inclinations in this matter with 
perfect safety. 

'These are important considerations, and I wish 
to urge them upon the attention of my fair read- 
ers. Peruse them, and examine them with care. 
Do not slide over them in a superficial manner. 
A hasty glance of the eye is not sufficient. Inves- 
tigate them with the. patience and thrilling interest 
which their importance demands. Invite your 
a880ciates . and friends of other orders to read 
them, not once only, but fd and with s0l- 
emn care and attention. Many undoubtedly are 
kept from our places of worship principally from 
the consideration, that it has always been more 
fashionable to attend those of opposing sects. By 
the foregoing 8uggestions they will Los ac- 
EG with the true reasons of their having 

one 80, and  also with the fact that under the 
existing 8tate of things, these reasons have lost 
their pertinency and power. ' | 

'There is another circumstance of which you 
ought to be aware, and: to circulate as widely as 
possible among the less informed numbers of 
8ex. | It is this: In all thoge places where Univer- 
8alism has been long established, and its princi- 
ples generally understood, a full share of females 
compose our 8ocieties. 

"May we not then safely conclude that in e 
place the number of females in our churches wi 
always be in proportion to the 'prevalency of a 
correct knowledge of our sentiments, and of their 
9 ar ns 76 7 FE clas of the community ? 

think we may, and many irresistible reasons con- 
firm me in this opinion. 'These, however, must 


t mass of the | 


— 
be deferred to future articles... 
offer 8ome. thoughts upon the 
ture and 8pirit of Christianity, 
by Universalists. . 


Cato 


especially as held 
3, $, 
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*CONNUBIALITTIES.” 


Mx. EnoiTor:—W hat follows, I cut from the © Lon- 
don Magazine.' Believing them worthy of pre- 
gervation, I gend them for publication in the 
* Ladies Repository.” If you please, you. will 
give them a place. I. Ts H. 

Love is the epitome of our whole duty; and all 
the endearments of society, 80 long as they are 
lawful and honest, are not only consistent with, 

but parts and expressions of it. | , 

* Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness 
or misery ; the marriage of love is pleasant, the 
marriage of interest easy, and a marriage where 
both meet, happy. I 

| * Women go further in love than men, but wo- 
men outstrip them in friendship. 

As gome women lose their reputation rather 
for want of discretion than for want of virtue, 0 
others preserve theirs by their discretion only. 

*Women are pÞ with courtship, and the 
most disdainful cannot but be complaisant to those 
that tell them of their attraction. 

Some men '8ay_ that it is hard to: determine 
which is the more troublesome, a maid's regerve, 
or a Wife's forwardness. er: 49 hi} 

* Women are generally accessaries to their own 
disghonor—for did they not flatter themselves, men 
could not easily deceive them. | 

* Valor was asignad to men, and chastity to 
women, as their priucipal virtues, because they are 
the most difficult to practise. 

A woman that has but one lover: thinks her- 
elf to be no coquet ; she that has 8everal, concludes 
herself no more than a coquet. 

© Reciprocal love is justice ; constant love is for- 
titude ; 8ecret love is prudence. 
 *It is the hardest thing in love to feign where it 
is not, or to hide it where it is; but it is easier 
counterfeited than concealed. +16 | 

* The face of her we love is the fairest of sights, 
and ber voice the sweetest harmony in the world. 

*A man is more reserved on his friend's con- 
cerns than his own ; a woman, on the contrary, 
keeps her own gecret better than another's. 

* A woman will think herself slighted if she is 
not courted, yet pretends to know hberself too well 


to beheve your . 13 
* Abgence 18 to love, what fasting is to the body; 
a littls 8timulates it, but a long abetinence is fatal. 
OE A CET CO reg one: 
treasure, contentment ; | YEE DD 0 
health ; the greatest ease, is sleep, and t greatest 
medicine, a true friend. 's re 1affy 
_ *Alcibiades being astonished at Socrates? -pa- 
tience, asked him how- he could endure- the: per- 
petual scolding of his wife ? «4 Why,” said be, * as 
they who are accustomed to the ordinary -mode of 
here rh ad urn a6 water.” | 
*In marriage, prefer the person before wealth, 
virtue before beauty, and the mind before the 


body ;'then you have a' wife, a friend, and. a 


N 
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PLEASURE. 


Some writer of note very justly remarks—* that 
all men are qu given to their pleasure ; only 
thus, one man —_ lies one way, and anoth- 
er's another. P res are all alike, simply con- 
sidered in themselyes : he that hunts, or he that 
governs the commonwealth, they both please them- 
gelves alike, only we commend that, whereby we 
ourselves receive 8ome benefit ; as if a man place 
his dobgns in things that tend to the common: 
good. He that takes pleasure to hear 8ermons, 
enjoys himself as much as he that hears plays; 
and could he that loves plays endeavor to love 
germons, possibly might og Hg ered to it as well 
as to ew Kong pleasure. At it may 8eem hard 
and tedious, but afterwards it would be pleasing 
and delightful. - So it falls out In that which is the 
t pleasure of some men, tobacco ; at first they 
could not abide it, now they cannot abide without 
it.” Pearl. 
' The 8ame may be aid of all those things in 
which men 8eem to take delight—such as rum- 
UAE ing—and various other evils. No 
man takes re in the commission of glaring 
crimes, any further, than he is induced to think 
that these things will procure for him pleasurable 
emotions. And in order to induce men to refrain 
from sinning, we _ convince agen io lap un- 
righteous course will not them 0 prize 
for which they aim. This truth, the gospel of 
rn omar And when the reception of the 
goopel | universal, gin and transgression 
will be finished, and substantial pleasure will be 
the portion of all. D. D. $. 
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'CAUTION TO MOTHERS.—NO. 4. 


ANOTHER t evil to be avoided by mothers, and 
thoge who , the care of children, is that of pun- 
ishing them * by exciting imaginary fears. 'There is 
something very remarkable in the universal preva- 
lence of 8uperstition. Hardly an individual is to 
be found, enlightened or unenlightened, who is 
in a greater or less under the influence 
wErational fears. ere is, in the very na- 
of man, a wha fame: paar of impression 
his 8ubje ghost 8tory will be listened 
I atensity of interest, which hardly any- 

be je ns can awaken. Persons having the care 
of children, not- unfrequently take advantage of 
this, and endeavor to amuse, by relating these 
8tories, or to. govern, by _—_— hb fears. It 
gurely is not necessary to argue the impropriety 
of 8uch a course. Every one knows how ruinous 


must be the result. Few however, ,prac- 
tice the caution which is ne , to prevent 


to them a 


to 
required jo 
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itito a dark room. © And #ometimes even they 
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fear 
after they have retired for sleep, to be left « 
without a light. But there is no difficulty in 
training by children to be as fearless by y_ as 
by day.-* And you can find many who do 'not 
even dream of danger, in going any where about 
the house in the darkest night. If you would cul- 
tivate this 8tate of mind in your children, it is ne- 
ces8ary that you should preserve them from ideas 
of s8upernatural appearances, and should never ap- 
peal to imaginary fears. TORID your children 
to be virtuous and fearless. Moral courage is one 
of the surest 8afeguards of virtue. SIGMA. 


A CAUTION: FOR CHILDREN. 


Dear children, the goodness and tenderness of 
our minds, qualities 80 much loved and admired 
Dy your parents and friends, render you incident 
to a certain fault, which it is necessary for you to 
understand and guard against. 'The fault 1s, that 
of telling what is not true. Such is the degire of 
your hearts to be blameless, and to be esteemed 
free from faults, that when you have actually done 
wrong, through some 8trong temptation, you are 
inclined to deny it, and 8ay it was not you who 
did it. It is necessary for om to know that the 
fault of denying a wrong which you- haye done, is 
the greatest wrong which you ever do.. And it is 
of importance that you should understand that a 
child never appears more lovely to parents than in 
the act of an honest conpfession of a fault which bas 
been committed. If you will read the last para- 
graph of the 15th of e, you will find ample 
proof of this last remark, and .learn thereby the 
only way to repair the breach made by doing 
wrong. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend in N. Bennington, Vt., will accept our 
thanks for his kindness. . We wish him to act in 
accordance with his suggestion. 

Our correspondent in Sandwich, Mass., is in- 
formed that the interest he has taken in behalf of 
our paper is gratefully acknowledged. We hope 
he will continue his of love. 

We hope to hear from our fair correspondent 
in Sheshequin, Pa., very 800n. 

D. D. 8. 


LETTERS RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE DUR- 
ING THE WEEK | ENDING MARCH 16. 


P. M. Vernon, Conn. A. Doty N. Bennin 

Vt. $1. P. M. Ge town, his. P. M. New 

Honey N. Y. J. Miller, Amberst, Mass. M. Ba- 
er 


| Eq. Buffalo, N. Y. $7. Ev. A. C. Thomas, 
Philelpbin, Pen AA H. rg \ rat 


Ct. P, tafford, Ct. 8. Barnes, 
Mass., $2. 


NEW AGENCIES. 
Capt. Brigham Russell, P. M., of Plymouth, Mass. 
is / rk appointed our agent far that place and vi- 
cinity. _ | 
Ariel M. Boyden is appointed our. for 
Sandwich, Mass. All those who Ct ces 
with our paper can transact it through him. 


A. Doty will act as agent for N. Bennington, Vt., 
and neighborhood, ' 'D. D. B. 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S . OFFERING To vith, $A- 
VIOR —L PARODY.” 


ive thee all—1 can. no jeg 0 
e offeri | 
Lower is all the Viore 


; at I can bring to thee, 
A heart that fervently doth pray, 
For strength to love thee we I; 
And better far, it seems tos bay 
Than mortal powers can te [. 
oy love of thee'may fail, alas ! 
| Wes eep life's clouds away, 


At lenst, 1t makes them lightly Pass, 
h Or gilas them if thoy tay. | 


Should anos doubt his darkness fling 
O'er hope's enchanting strain, 

Let faith in thee but touch the Forus 

 Pwill all be bright again. ' 


I give hag all. my humble 8tore, 
hough poor the offering be ; 
O bind this wan@ring heart * stiſl more, 
In truth and love to thee. 
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I give theo all can no more, 
hough poor the offering be ; 
My yielding heart is.all the store 
Vol it I ean bring to thee. 
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wn EviToR :—lIf.the following lines are worthy a place 
our interesting paper, by inserting them, you-will 
oblige a constant reader and female friend. V. 


HOPE. 


Hope'cheers the weary, fainting soul, 
ith dreams of heavenly peace, 
| Points to that Inghernge we! geo 
Where all our woes Cease— 


Where Jesus stands with outstretched arms, 
His children to embrace, 
fo his'united charms, , 
mercy, love and grace, | 


"Of mercy—to our sinful race, 
His blessings ever flow, 
. . Makes us percipients of his grace, 
"1 Alleviates our woe. ' 


-, Of love—that bpurmand and holy joy, 
* Uniting 80ul to 80ul, 
Binding our hearts with 8tron st tie - 
_ To 2 who loves the whole 


| Of gr ks bounteous providenee, 
is loying grace doth proye ; 
He's our SENGOtion—Su5 defence, x 
Our God of hope and L070. VIOLA. 
Gloucester, 1834. 
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SPRING. 
Winter, now thy reign is. o'er, | - 
” And thy blasts ung: no 00re, 

SE eds |  FIWy and wild, 


643 © am and | y 'f 
9 * 1 h wi fragrant bl 
mY” And = LY andbmitd. 
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' Cheers the heart to its 
Renovating to the ht 
"Ravine mades.aw., form We 


HARP OF ISRAEL. 


I 
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Breathin or through gud 
Soothing dou the #.y- 


"Kivoing a3 bowers, 


Kindling Wo and mountain ao, | 
In ow clear and Unoms No Tint. 6 
to flowers ; 


While each seared and TT we} | 
Wakes its slumberin energy, © | 
| egunes its ny mY 
of tender, young and 8 tless gr | 
And tonder, young and apot hs ety 
In wreaths of rerdurs drest. 


And hark! from. hill ood gore 
With thrilling, sweet, _ y- FS 
The plumed S8Ongsters ving, 


And with joyous weloomb greet 
The approaching 
of reviffing npring. 
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= publication, as indicated by -its title, is. doroted to 


the 4 ustration ang Goſpmey.s of the Sootrine ag morality 
of Universalizm 0 t into þ umns 
o_ is incompatible ng is adn geni fe 


us and 8p al ares; 
' Its pages are mostly occupied with tina, 
| on- —_ various m_—_—_ of 
of the work. *.,. 

We shall ever aim to make its tyle chaste, and its] lits- 
rary character 8uch as 8hall command respect. p will 
advocate the rights of females, and earnestly 
for female education. 'In a word, no pains oy Lye: 

'] to one © THE//UNIVERSALAIST "AND LADIES” Ruyod- 


a publication 
a Gonotaination, © in the present Pte 
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